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N. —. FARMER. 


SANKS AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
No. IV. 

We spoke at large in our Jast of the necessity 
of a bank maintaining an undoubted and unsus- 
pected credit ; and in order to this, of its resting 
its operations and credit upon a specie basis. This 
only can be considered as a pertectly secure founda- 
tion, ‘The formation of banks was authorized in 
Michigan, whenever twelve persons would associ- 
ute,.and pledge for the redemption of their notes a 
certain amount of land. We do not know the pre- 
cise form in which this was to be done; but we 
suppose these securities were lodged with some 
officer of the government; nor do we know by 
what rule the land was valued. The scheme, as 
might be expected, exploded; the notes immedi- 
ately depreciated; they were not convertible into 
money ; and we counted in a single paper publish - 
ed in Detroit the present month, no less than nine 
banks whose assets were advertised to be sold by 
the sheriff; these assets consisting of worthless 
debts, a banking house, and a few chairs and ta- 
bles. 

In New York the system of what is called free 
banking has been adopted. As we understand it, 
any number of individuals are allowed to associate 
for banking purposes and issue their bills, upon 
their depositing with the Comptroller of the State 
a specified amount of available stock, sufficient in 
his opinion to secure the community against loss, 
should they fail to redeem their issues. This is as 
yet an experiment; and liable to so many abuses, 
that we predict its failure in any extraordinary 
emergency. ‘The notes of these banks, many of 
them, became at once distrusted and depreciated, 
until the government required that every bank 
wherever situated, should redeem its bills in spe- 
cie in New York at half per cent, discount. There 
seems no good reason why the holders of the bills 
should be subjected even to this loss. Under this 
system of free banking, several fraudulent and 
mushroom banks have already sprung up, who have 
to a certain extent succeeded in their impositions ; 
and there seems, in our apprehension, ample room 
for more. In the present deranged state of the 
currency, men are willing to take and give almost 
any thing in the shape of money ; and it is wonder- 
ful with what philosophical forbearance and pa- 
tience they submit to the loss. Most men, how- 
ever, in such cases, are pretty careful not to inake 
themselves the depositaries of any considerable 
sum for any length of time, but pass it off as soon 
as practicable after receiving it. 

We believe that no bank is safe that does no’ 
rest upon a specie basis. We hold that no bank 
has a right to suspend specie payments at its plea- 
sure, either fora longer ora shorter time. 
hold that no bank ought to be indulged or tolerated 
in the community a day, which is not ready and 


prompt to redeem its notes in specie exactly ac-| tain day commissioners are appointed and required 
If these principles had|to examine the means of a bank about to go into 


cording to their tenor. 


|currency which he is compelled to take. 





| 


We! paid in in specie, there to remain for the use of the 





the law contemplates and enforces, we should nev- | hired of some other bank for the occasion, for that 
er have heard of bank suspensions and failures. | day or that hour. None of it belongs to the bank 

The banks at present in the country are in very | whose supposed condition is examined. It is 
bad odor. The public indignation, exclusive of all | shown for the occasion ; and as soon as the occa- 
party considerations, is loud and deep against them ; | sion is over, it is returned to the bank of which it 
and many of the best minds in the community have | hired or borrowed. When shown to the 
been led to distrust the justice and expediency of | sioners, some of the officers of the bank make sol- 
the whole system. The aim of every friend to the | ein oath that it has been bona fide paid in as a 
public good should be to correct the abuses which 
have crept into it. The notion of getting entirely 
rid of banks in our community, is perfectly idle, 


comimis- 


part of the capital, and is there to remain for the 


|use of the bank! Some people smother their ccn- 


sciences by calling this oath a mere formality, or 
The people have so long enjoyed the advantages | 2s they denominate it, a * custom house oath ;” but 
and facilities which they furnish, that they will not | if it be not deliberate perjury, then we do not know 
give then up. The United States government | the use of the terms. 

may refuse if it will, and as long as it will, the es- 
tablishment of a bank, and 
systems of cash duties and sub-treasuries one upon 
another as high as it pleases; but it cannot con- 
trol the States in their legislation, and banks the 
States will have. 

The banks have brought the odium they suffer 
upon themselves. While we accord al! due praise 
to those banks who have conducted their 
with perfect honor, and such there are in New 
England and out of it, we are compelled to say of 
a lerge proportion of the banks throughout the 
country, their conduct has been most fraudulent 
and atrocious. In Boston and its vicinity, where 
mercantile honor has always stood so high, to our 
deep humiliation at least eleven banks alinost at 
the same time exploded, and scattered loss and 
suffering throughout the community. They viola- 
ted, and therefore forfeited their charter. Their 
notes were immediately at a large discount: many 
are entirely worthless. ‘The notes of some of them 
have been redeemed: the notes of several of them 
never can be, because nothing is left in the vaults, 
or as nothing was ever there to be left. The defal- 
cations of banks in other parts of the Union have 
been tremendous. In Michigan millions were lost. 
In Mississippi, the famous bank of Brandon is sup- 
posed to have issued upwards of eighty millions of 
dollars, not a note of which is worth more than the 
paper on which it is engraved. The mammoth 
Bank of Pennsylvania, by its speculations and tra- 
ding character, has depreciated its stock fifty per 
cent., and its notes are much below their par value. 
A traveller as soon as he passes ont of New Eng- 


A second abuse in banking is discounting upon 
In a case as where in 
truth little or no capital is paid in, where stock- 
holders are allowed to have loans to the amount of 
seventyfive per cent upon their stock, the certifi- 
cate being deposited with the cashier, the effect is 
obvious. If we suppose in the first place that no, 
or comparatively no capital was actually paid in, 
then the certificate is in a degree worthless so far 
jas the public security is concerned ; and in any 
| case it is essentially diminished by the substitu- 
| tion of an individual’s private security or note for 
three quarters of the amount, for that which ought 
to represent so much actual specie. Such a bank 
then rests not upon a specie capital, but for at least 
three fourths of its capital where stockholders avail 
themselves of their privilege, upon the mere notes 
of individuals without even an endorsement. 

A third abuse of banking is, where, as in too 
many cases, the getters up of the bank are them- 
selves borrowers, not capitalists or lenders of mo- 
ney. It is obvious to what abuses the funds of 
the bank may be applied, and what motives to fa- 
voritism are presented, when those who have the 
exclusive control of the moneys of the bank, them- 
selves want to use them. No director or officer of 
a bank should, under any circumstances, be allow- 
ed the use of the money of that bank or to become 
its debtor. The public have justly felt indignant, 
when in times of severe pressure, the votes of good 
customers have been refused to be discounted, 
while at the same time the directors of the bank, 
by a system of log-rolling, could obtain money ; 
and by the agency of a broker, purchase out of 
land and New York, is subjected to infinite vexa- | doors these same notes, which were refused to be 
tions in the uncertain, worthless and depreciated | discounted at the bank, at a large discount, and 

This | then lodge them in the bank at their full value, of 
comes of banks without capital, or banks violating | Course as security for the money which they them- 
their charters and acting in defiance of law as wel] | Selves had borrowed, making themselves a large 
as of justice. |per centage without incurring any responsibility 

That many banks have been created in New| Whatever. These practices, we do not say to how 
England without a capital as well as in other parts | great an extent they prevail, certainly not at all 
of the country, there can be no doubt. The with men of honor and principle, are too well au- 
is explicit, that no bank shall go into operation | thenticated to be denied. ’ 

“until two thirds of the capital stock are bona fide Another abuse, of which great and just com- 
plaint has been made, has been favoritism in mak- 


nationa!] may pile its | stock. described above, 


business 








law 


bank.” Language need not be more direct. Now| ing loans. Oftentimes one man can obtain his 
how is this provision grossly evaded. On a cer- | thousands where another, whose security was equal- 


‘ly sound, could not obtain his hundreds. A bank, 
| we adit, has a perfect right to loan its funds ac- 


been maintained, and they are no other than what! operation. ‘The money representing the capital is | cording to its best discretion, where the security is 
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satisfactory ; and an individual or @ corporation re- 
quiring funds and operating on a large scale, do 
not act for themselves alone, but their success and 
operations involve, of course, the interests of many 
others; but itis obvious that in proportion to the 
amount the risk is increased; an offensive monop- 
oly is allowed; and in a business community, in 
times of severe pressure, where so many are strug- 


These great Jaws like the great Jaws 


Any attempt to sub- 


planters from loss, by monopolizing the supply and ‘tell me there is more than a hundred per cent. dif- 
|so maintaining the price of cotton, it has seen the | ference between a good and a bad milker, for 
‘folly of attempting by any artificial interference, to| while a good milker gives a profit, a bad milker 
| sustain a particular interest and to control the laws | gives a loss.” 
| of trade. 
|which regulate every department of nature, are | young, and the other half far from good—so I said 
/as fixed and uniform in their operation as the ebb | nothing. 


| and flow of the tide, and cannot be managed by 
gling for existence, a bank instituted for the gene- | human skill and cunning. 


This was physic to me, for I knew 
that one-half my dairy cows were too old or too 


| But there was one thing in which he shamed 


me, and that was, the way in which he had chang- 


ral good should deal with an equal and impartial | vert, escape from, or obstruct them, is as wise as| ed the situation of his cattle yard, so as to prevent 


hand, 
bank with a capital of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, two individual directors obtain almost as a per- 





. * | 
manent loan, more than eixty thousand dollars: in| to keep out an earthquake. 


mand the flowing of the sea, or, to use a humbler 
comparison, as it would be to shut the cellar door 
The course pursued 


What is to be said of cases, where in a | Canute’s determination to stop at his royal com- ‘the drainage of the dung from passing over the 


high road and down the ditch, as had been the case 
for the last age or two, and this he had done so 
| easily too, for, by digging up the bottom of the old 


another case, where the bank has a capital of a’ by this bank, its losses, its suffering its bills to be | yard two or three feet in depth in the centre, he 
million, 4 single individual is favored tothe amount | dishonored, and the depreciation of its stock, have 
of three hundred and twenty thousand dollars; and done an immense disservice to the cause of legiti- 
another case recently disclosed, where in a season | mate banking generally, and deeply and most inju- 
of universal distress and pressure, a single house riously affected the currency of the country. 


of brokers and speculators, could obtain a discount | 
of more than two millions of dollars, We leave | 
others to answer. 

Another too common abuse of banking powers 
has been excessive loans. Nothing can justify go- 
ing beyond their legal rights in this respect. This 
however is often done ; and we have known a ba nk, 
with two hundred and fifty thousand dollars capital, 


discounting to the amount of more than a million. | 


The public have no security where such practices 
are allowed. 

We might add considerably to the catalogue of 
banking abuses ; but we forbear, save in naming 
one. A bank should engage in ho form and in no 
case whutever, in trade or speculation, ‘The legi- 
timate object of banking is not, in the mercantile 
sense of the term, the making of money. A bank 
is not a trading house nor a broker’s office. The 
proper object of a bank is a place of deposit of 
surplus capital in a situation of perfect security, 
and where it can be loaned for the benefit of the 
community. It has a right, therefore, to legal in- 
terest for the money deposited, to the discharge of 
al] its necessary expenses, and to any profits which 
may accrue from the use of money deposited in its 
care. It may likewise lawfully avail itself of any 
advantages arising from the exchange of foreign 
money, and for the negotiation of exchange with 
distant places. In all these respects the public 
are essentially benefited; and these may be man- 
aged with perfect security to the bank. But it is 
not so when a bank enters into trade or specula- 
tion of any kind: it then clearly departs from the 
true principles of banking. It exposes its stock to 
loss and its notes to depreciation; and therefore 
assumes risks, which were never contemplated in 
its charter; and especially as by its extraordinary 
command of funds it may in many cases monopo- 
lize any branch of trade, and control the business 
operations of the community in a way in which 
they will not and ought not readily to acquiesce. 

‘Lhe United States Bank of Pennsylvania pre- 
sents a striking lesson on this subject. The true 
history of its transactions in cotton is not known. 
If it obtained and forwarded the cotton of the plan- 
ters with a view to save itself from loss from the 
large debts of these planters, the motives are com- 
mendable : but the fault hes inso largely extend. 
ing its discounts. [f its object was a mere specu- 
lation in cotton, as any other mercantile concern, 
this was wholly foreign from its proper objects, 
and no one but the parties concerned can lament 
the retribution which has fallen upon it. If its 
object was, as is professed, to secure the cotton 








H. C. 











From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


BOOK FARMING. 

Mr Evirorn—Sir—On a visit to a young and 
neighboring farmer, one who has left the busy town 
for the peaceful country, as he says, and who reads 
the agricultural works of the day in his own de- 
fence, [ saw many things about his house and pre- 
mises which even I, an old farmer, with perhaps a 
pretty strong spice of prejudice, especially against 
book farming, at once could perceive were improve- 
ments pon the old plans adopted by my grand- 
father. 1 had called upon him to offer my services 
by way of advice, but I vow that before I entered 
the house, I was sensible that I had come to the 
wrong place for that business—so IT made what is 
called a virtue of necessity, and held my tongue. 
Why, Mr Editor, before I left him, I found that he 
was the oldest in point of knowledge, and only 
wanted a little practice to render him by far a bet- 
ter manager than myself: [ guess he talked “ like 
a book,” and had chapter and verse at his fingers’ 
ends for every thing he did; and something better 
than that too, for he had the modesty to listen, 
while I described some of our old-fashioned modes 
of management, which, however, he would demol- 
ish, although very quietly, in about half a minute, 
by turning to his books, in which, I declare, he 
seemed to have the power to find just what he lvok- 
ed after; and the truth of his notions was, I am 
compelled to say, as plain as A,B,C. There is 
oue thing, however, in which [ think he is wrong: 
he says we do not, according to his calculation, 
plough deep enough. Now I think, if any thing, 
we plough too deep, and so I told him; but he on- 
ly answered he was young, and was desirous of 
getting information by buying it, and was making 
experiments which would convince him of the truth 
or falsehood of the theory ; and then he asked me 
if 1 had ever given the thing a fair trial? which I 
was bound to say I had not: and there, Mr Editor, 
these youngsters have the advantage over us—for 
nothing will satisfy them but rvoting to the bottom 
of things ; and it was in vain for me to say, as | 
did repeatedly, “ he may be sure that | was right 
in my notions on that subject, and he would find it 


30.” 


Ilis dairy cows, which he had bought but the 
last vear, were all of the proper age and in full 
milk, for he told me, as often as he was convinced 
that he had a bad milker, he sold her right away 
and bought another; for, added he, “my books 


‘had cast it hollow, and obtained by these means 


many hundred loads of the richest mould, exactly 
in the place where it was required, and all without 
the cost and labor of carting, to act as a sponge to 
soak up the drainage of the yard during the win- 
ter; and now I found him turning it up with his 
long manure, a heap, I had almost said, as large as 
a little barn! this was killing two birds with one 
stone, you see, and [ wondered how the idea could 
have entered his head—for I am sure it had never 
entered mine—but he took down a book where 
there was a picture ofa cattle yard as natural as 
life, and pointed out the advantages of the altera- 
tion, and made a calculation of the saving it would 
be to him in the course of the year, in the article 
of manure, that quite astonished me; and then he 
went to work with his figuring tv show the quan- 
tity of capital mould he had obtained, merely by 
digging ; multiplying together, as he called it, the 
length and breadth by the height, and turning the 
whole into Joads, without ever loading a bit of it— 
I declare it made me feel all-over-like to see 
him go from Dan to Beersheba in about a whistle ! 

But there was a machine in ashed at tle end of 
the house, that was a caution to me: it wasa large 
grindstone set upon rollers, so true, that with a sin- 
gle finger it might be set off as though it would go 
for a month: now that wasa tool which I had 
promised to get for the last ten years, but never 
found time to do it, although it has cost me hun- 
dreds of hours, and something more than time, to 
go to the tavern a mile off, every time we want to 
grind a scythe, or hook, or axe, and operate upon 
; an old, worn out, rickety thing, about as smooth as 
the back of my hand—a quality which it never be- 
fore struck me was chosen by the owner and ten- 
|ant of the tavern, for the purpose of keeping the 
noses of his customers so long at the grindstone, 
as to bring on a desire for drink ; and, now I think 
of it, it is placed in the nine-pin alley! I would 
have passed without noticing it, but my young 
friend remarked, “here is the cheapest article I 
ever bought ; it is large and cuts so readily that it 
is no labor to use it: I guess it has saved me about 
the amount of a rent already: all our tools, from 
the knives of the table to the hoes, spades, shovels, 
and pick-axes, are kept sharp, and it is a pleasure 
to work with them; at haytime and harvest, we 
generally give our scythes a touch every morning, 
which saves hours in the day and many a weary 
back, besides cutting the crops-closer and cleaner: 
I cannot calculate the valué of such a convenience, 
because I have never been without one:” but I 
thought I could, und from that moment determined 
to get one rightaway. He had many other strange 
things about him, a description of which I must re- 
serve for another opportunity. 

Onr or THE OLp Scuoot. 
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CATTLE SHOW, 


Evhibition of Manufactures and Ploughing Match, 
at Westhoro’, Mass., Oct. 7, 1840. 


The Directors of the “Agricultural Society of 
Westboro’ and Vicinity,” propose a Cattle Show, | 
Ploughing Match, and Exhibition of Manufactures, | 
at Westboro’, on Wednesday, the 7th day of Octo- 
ber next, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and will distribute as 
premiums, agricultural publications. | 

Competent judges have been appointed on the | 
coinmittees for awarding the premiums. 


The undersigned, appointed a committee by the | 
Directors of the Agricultural Society of Westboro’ | 
and Vicinity, to make all necessary arrangements 
for the 7th of October next, propose that premiums 
be awarded 
For the best milch cow, | 
For the next best 
For the best bull not Jess than one year old, 
For the best bull calf, 


“se 


For the best 3 years old heifer, | 
For the best 2 “ | 
For the best | year “ 
For the best heifer calf, | 
For the best pair of working oxen, not Jess than | 
4 years old, 

For the best 3 years old steers, 
For the best 2. « “ | 
| 


“ 


For the best 1 year “ 

For the best ox fatted for slaughter, 

For the best boar, 

For the best breeding sow, 

For the best pen of fat hogs, not less than three, 

belonging to one person, 

For the best weaned pigs, not less than three in 

number. 

The committees will have regard to the product 
of milk and butter, manner of keeping and time of 
calving of the cows, and the manner and expense 
of raising and keeping other stock, an account of 
which must be given to the appropriate committees 
on the day of exhibition. Persons intending to 
offer any species of stock, must give notice to the 
Secretary on or before the 6th day of October, the 
day preceding the Show, at 7 o’clock. The own- | 
ers of working oxen or cattle are requested to fur- | 
nish a chain for each yoke. | 





Domestic Manufactures. 


For the best butter, not less than 12 Ibs. 
For the next best “ 12 Ibs, 
For the best lot cheese, not less than 50 Ibs. 


The butter must be exhib.ted in boxes, and the 
owners of butter and cheese must have a private 
mark, and any public mark must be concealed so | 
as not to be known by the committee. 

It is hoped that other articles of manufacture 
may add to the interest of the exhibition. A comn- 
mittee will examine al] that may be offered. Pub- 
lications are reserved and will be distributed in 
gratuities to persons who shall exhibit articles of 
skill and utility. Every article of manufacture 
must be entered and delivered to the person ap- 
pointed to receive them, before 2 o’clock the day 
preceding the exhibition. 

Ploughing Match. 
For the best work with double team, 
For the next best work with do. 


For the best work with single team, 
For the next best work with do. 


The great object of this part of the exhibition is 


“ 








|The ploughs must be on the 


| themselves 
|may be found at the hotel of D. 
| the different stores, 





to excite penerey in ry use of the inost impor- 
tant instrument of agriculture. The ploughs and 
oxen and ploughmen must be those used and em- 
ployed on the owner’s farm, 
| design to become competitors must give notice to 
the Secretary before the first day of October next. 
ground designated 
precisely at 9 o'clock, A. M. 


All stock offered for premium or exhibition, must 
|remain in the pens until 3 o’clock. 
Ploughing match will commence at ¥ o’clock 


| precisely. 


An address will be delivered in the meeting 


house at 11 o’clock, immediately after which there | 


will be a trial of working oxen. 

Dinner will be provided for those who furnish 
with tickets before 10 o’clock, which 
Brigham, and at 


Premiums wil] be declared at the meeting house, 


| after dinner, on the ringing of the bell. 


‘Lhe committees are requested to meet at the 


| Town Hall, at 8 o’clock precisely. 


G, Denny, 

ABIJAH STONE, 

J. A. FavERWEATHER, 

Tuomas Srone, 

Cuarztes P, Rice, 

Commitlee of Arrangements. 
The publications will be distributed within twen- 

ty days after they are awarded; if not called for 


| in two months, they will be considered relinquished. 


LOVETT PETERS, President. 
Gro. Denny, Sec’ry. 
Westboro’, Sept. 4, 1840. 


PREV ENTIVES ( OF SMUT. 
We take the following from the British Farmer’s 
Magazine, into which it is copied from Bell’s (Lon- 
don) Weekly Messenger : 


Having observed in a contemporary paper, in- 
structions for dressing seed wheat, in which lime is 
recommended to be mixed with the blue vitriol, I 
am induced to beg the favor of your inserting the 
following observations. I have becn an advocate, 
and us far as my limited sphere has allowed, an es- 
tablisher of the vitriol dressing for wheat for seve- 
ral years; but, at the same time, I have most stren- 
uously insisted upon the injurious effects of using 
lime with it, as at variance with the laws of chemi- 
calscience. For instance, sulphate of copper, com- 
monly called blue vitriol, is a chemical combina- 
tion of copper with sulphuric acid: this acid has a 
greater affinity for lime than copper; consequently 


| in the plan referred to, the acid passes from the 


copper to the lime, and forms sulphate of lime, 
which resembles in appearance and utility what is 


Those persons who | 


‘ed, “ s never failed to secure a sound crop, and by 
jadding double the above quantity of vitriol, the 
‘most bladdered wheat has been used with equal 
success. Il fee] confident, if the above directions 
be strictly adhered to, the use of the vitriol will be 
highly appreciated by every agriculturist in the 


kingdom. Jas. B. Currine. 


From the British Farmer's Magazine 


SALT AND LIME. 

NowL aman humble farmer, but this much I 
have tried as an experiment, though | have not ex- 
actly completed it, because I have not thrashed out 
the corn. T sowed two acres and a half of wheat, 
| and to the first half acre I put an application of salt, 

to the next half acre salt and lime, and to the next 
‘lime alone. ‘This was on heavy land, and where I 
| put the salt and the salt and lime, I am thoroughly 
;convinced I had two coomb an acre more. To the 
| day the land was ploughed up, you could see to an 
|inch where the salt and the salt and lime went, and 
| there was one hoeing less required on that part 
|than on the other. I have been particularly care- 
ful in separating the crops of the different half 
/acres, and after a time I will give you the result: 
| I think I shall have a good report to make of the 


lsaltand lime. J think salt and lime best. Onthe 
| light frothy land, I think there would be a great 
| increase from a mixture of salt and lime. Mr C, 


|Jehnson refers you to several gentlemen as giving 
testimony to the beneficial results—amongst oth- 
ers to Sir Thomas Ackland, who is a great experi- 
}mental farmer, and to come nearer home, to Mr 
Chaltis, of Panfield, who, I believe, is since dead, 
jand his certificate was, that he grew upwards of 
six bushels an acre more, and the wheat was worth 
, one pound a Joad more.—Mr Elwes, South Suffolk 
“Association. 





| The next subject was partly taken up by the 
chairman ; I mean a mixture of salt and lime. This 
isan easy application: it is only for the farmer to 
| buy 100 bushels of lime, and put 50 bushels of salt 
ip a clamp dug as if for potatoes or mangel wurt- 
wel; lay it altogether, and mix it up with water till 
it comes to the consistency of mortar; cover it up 
close, and let it lay three months, and then apply 
it to the field either by sowing or spreading it; 30 
bushels an acre is the outside on land for barley, 
or wheat, or grass; and when the grass is subject 
to moss it will be very beneficial. Where lime is 
applied to pasture, there you are sure to see what is 
; called Dutch clover, and you will always find it to 
| be so.—Mr Mapletoft. 





| Agriculture.—If agriculture were the universa 

employment of mankind, and every one found his 
| support from the labor of his lands, we should hear 
| no more of treachery or violence: peace, tranquili- 





known by the name of plaster of Paris ; and thus, | ty, and contentment of mind and heart, would es- 
just in proportion to the quantity of lime used, the | tablish their residence upon earth. I have never 
vitriol is deprived of its preventive quality, and you | yet met with the person with whom I would wil- 
get as a substitute a perfectly useless substance.— | lingly change situations ; nor have I ever to the 
My directions are as follows: dissolve one pound | | Present hour, felt any want, or the slightest inclina- 
of vitriol in a kettle of boiling water, then add as | ‘tion to covet the possession of what belonged to 
much cold water as will make three pails full of | another.—Kliyogg. 

liquor, steep the wheat in the liquor about 20 min- — 
utes, turning and skimming it well; strain it offin| Lime.—A Pennsylvania paper states that a Mr 
a skep over another tub, and in 12 hours it is fit Cadwell, of Valley township, near Danville, raised 
for use. The wheat, when thus dressed, will keep | 400 bushels of wheat from a field of Jand the past 
sound for many weeks, and the liquor which re- | | Season. Five years ago the product of the same 
mains is equally efficacious for fresh wheat. The ‘field was but thirty bushels. Inthe mean time, Mr 
above plan, as far as my observations have extend- | C. has spread 1500 bushels of lime on said land. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


\GRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr Cotman—The 
agriculture within the 
impetus given to it by 


great improvements made in 


agricultural societies, books 
and periodical papers, is evident to every man of 
And that there is room for further 
and still greater improvement is beyond question. 

Ploughing matches have proved that a yoke of 
oxen can plough at the rate of several acres a day, 
and they lave also called into use a great variety 
of ploughs, and very much lessened the labor of 
turning up the glebe. But from the almost end- 
less variety of patterns of this implement, there 
does not seem to be any one kind that in public 
estimation takes the lead of all others. And such 
is the dispositions of many persons to buy the 
cheapest priced article, that almost any thing in 
the shape of a plough will find purchasers, if ’tis 


observation, 


nominally cheap; but there are others who are | 


willing to pay liberally if they can be sure of a 
good article. [ saw at your mechanics’ fair in 
Boston, last September, several kinds of well made 
and handsomely finished ploughs; but I should 
have felt much e:mbarrassed in awarding a premi- 
um without a trial of them inthe ground. For 
one I ain much gratified that there is to be a trial 
of the comparative merits of the several kinds now 
before the public. It is the only sure and right 
test, and to that mechanic who makes the best ar- 
ticle let him have the credit of it till another can 
outdo him: it is the only way of making advances 
towards perfection. If tis a project of * fancy far- 
mers” it is also a project that I fancy; and I am 
one of the “huge paw” farmers. Another impor- 
tant step towards improvement is the liberal pre- 
mium offered by the Plymouth county society, in 
the management of three pieces of land of half an 
ucre each; one by ploughing in with the sward a 
given quantity of manure; one by spreading and 
harrowing the same amount of manure after 
land is ploughed ; the third without manure. 

year in corn; second in grain; third in grass,— 
the crops to be accurately measured and weighed. 
That course will decide the difference, if there is 
any, in the application of the manure ; also the true 
value of it. ‘There is sucha difference in farm- 


ing in the same neighborhood in many places, that | 
if there is but one right and profitable way it is of! 


great importance that it should be known. With- 
in the distance of about one mile from where I am 
now writing, there are four or five farmers, who all 
manage differently. Fariner A. carts all 
ter made and coarse manure and 
with his greensward in May. 


his win- 
turns it 
B. suffers his to lie 


in the yard and at the hovel windows throngh the | 
summer, carts it out upon his sward land in Sep- | 
tember and October, and ploughs it under for his | 


corn crop next séason. 
land in the autumn; next year sows to oats ; in 
September carts out his mannre and turns it 
with the stubble for hoed crops the next year. 
Jets his manure lie the yard and at 


in 
D. 


in the hovel 


windows till fall; then carts it out into large heaps ; | 


z b] 
next spring applies it all in the hill for his corn 
and potato crop. Yet each man thinks his own 
the best course. They do not vary fiom it, nor try 
any experiments, and none of them cart any muck, 
leaves or loam into their yards to mix with their 
manures to imbibe the light or retain the gaseous 
parts. 


‘in its green or dried state. 


| saw avery good farmer mowing a crop of oats, and 
last twenty years, and the | 


the | 
First | 


under | 


C. breaks up his sward | 





There seems also to be some difference of opin- 


}ion among farmers in relation to improving their 


lands by ploughing in vegetable matter, whether 
A few weeks since I 


drying them before ploughing in—while most far- 
mers plough in such crops while green and full of 
sap. Now that one or the other way, is the best 
and most profitable is morally certain, and the only 
way of determining is by actual and carefully con- 
ducted experiments. 

The late Col. Taylor, of Virginia, enriched and 
yery much improved his large plantations by plough- 
ing in dried clover, and has assigned his reasons for 
it in preference to the practice of turning in green 
crops, but they are too lengthy to quote in this 
sheet. Insome parts of Pennsylvania they grow 
wheat every other year, let it remain in clover al- 
ternate years till it is fairly in blossom, then turn 
‘in their cattle and pasture it till time to plough for 
| winter wheat. Their lands are continually improv- 
jing by this course. 
| the printed questions of the trustees of your State 
Agricultural Society, stated it as his practice to 
plough in dried clover in preference to turning it 
in green. ‘To this the trustees dissented. Mr 
Keeley, of Haverhill, has proved beyond all doubt 
the great value of ploughing in green vegetable 
matter, and of that fact I have no doubts myselfi— 
But whether green or dried is the best course, I 
am not quite soclear about. It is a common say- 
ing, cultivate a little land and manure and cultivate 
that well. But you, Mr Editor, some time ago, 
broached a new and I think a more correct doc- 
| trine—that is, to cultivate a good deal of land, and 
| that well: but that cannot be done unless we re- 
sort to some other means than the mere droppings 

of our stock for manure, and many good farmers 
are sensible of that, and are trying to enrich their 
grounds by ploughing in vegetable matter. There- 
\fore it seems important that the question should be 
| settled, as to the best and most profitable method 
of availing ourselves of this great auxiliary. 

I had a few other hints in my “mind’s eye” 








when I vegan this; but have already spun it out! 


ite such a Jength that I fear it will deter you from 


| Sticking the type for it. B. 
Sept. 7, 1840. 





MANURING. 


_ “The bulk of the manure on a farm should ever 
be bestowed upon those crops cesigned for the sup- 
port of the live stock, by which measure, and the 
_use of the hoe or cultivator, these fallows, as_ they 
are very properly termed, will be in a most rich, 
clean and elegant order for the production of corn 
or grain of any kind; and this measure is absolute- 
ly essential upon soils apt torun riot from super- 
|abundant fertility, when fresh danged and sown 
with grain broadeast, when the consequence too 
often is one continued bed of weeds and a forest 
of straw, borne down by its own weight, and de- 
| stroyed by the rust. The true management of 
‘dung in the farm yard, is to get it ready tor use, 
that is, to expedite a due fermentation as early as 
possible, by throwing it into convenient situations 
in heaps of advantageous size. Dung hills of mod- 


erate size are most favorable to fermentation, and 
are, besides, ready at hand for choice on any emer- 
gency; and itis very much better to continue at 
every opportunity, to make dung hills in proper 





situations, either at bome or in the fields, than to 


A Mer Pomeroy, in reply to) 


suffer the dung to lie al] the season in the yard, 

trodden down har by the cattle and exposed to a 
winter flood of rain. Every dung heap should rest 
on a feundation of mould, so placed as to catch 
the draining of the manure, which would else soak 
| into the earth and be lost, but which, fully impreg- 
| nating the bottom layer of mould, renders it nearly 
equal in richness with the rest: and the dung 
ought to lie loose, that there may be space for the 
act of fermentation. It would doubtless be advan- 
tageous to have the dung under cover, but such 
convenience is rather out of the question on ac- 
| count of the expense; nevertheless a covering of 
earth is no despicable substitute. Various receipts 
are given for the making of compost—some of 
them langhable enough, on account of the expen- 
siveness, scarcity, or hard names of the ingredients ; 
but the best way is forthe farmer to get all the 
various articles of manure he can possibly lay his 
hands on, the fatter the better, and with them form 
his compost heap: the different ingredients should 
lie as equally as possible, nor ought lime or ashes 
| to come in immediate contact with dung, but with 
earth or vegetables; and every practical man 
| knows when to turn it over and divide and break 
| the clods and adhesions.— Lawrence. 





| 
| 
| 








EUROPEAN HUSBANDRY. 

The new husbandry of England and Seotland 
presents a most gratifying fact, which ought to be 
realized and understood here. Our men of capital 
invest their money in almost any thing, sooner than 
in either purchasing farms or making improvements 
upon them. In England, the policy of the law is, 
to continue the ownership of the soil in a succes- 
sion of families, so that the greater enterprise is to 
be found, not inthe owners of the land, but in those 
who pay a high price for the use of it: the improve- 
ments there are more generally made by the ten- 
ants than by the owners. The eminent success of 
the venerable farmer of Norfolk—Mr Coke, of 
Holkham—presents a case worthy our admiration. 
| The product of his whole estate when he came in- 
| to possession, was little more than two thousand 
pounds per annum: twenty years ago his income 
from rents had advanced to twenty thousand ; and 
it is now said to be more than forty thousand pounds, 
or exceeding two hundred thousand dollars! In 
adding this great increase to his wealth, Mr Coke 
has not made thousands poor, as he might have 
done, if his estate had been money, and that money 
had accumulated from use, even at no more than 
the lawful interest: the value of his property has 
been increased in the course of the time of his ac- 
tive life, from thirty to forty fold, and no human be- 
ing under the sun is the poorer for it: he has liv- 
ed all the time in a style of princely magnificence, 
and even what has been expended in mere orna- 
ment, has made the world no poorer, but dispensed 
favors to the poor, who have received in the expen- 
diture, not what is wrung from the hard hand of la- 
bor, but the surplus that has been left after labor 
had received its full remuneration. The wealth of 
Mr Coke has been the increase of the capital of 
the country : the acre of ground that is now worth 
twenty and thirty for one, ~ worth nothing less to 
the community in which he lives, than to himself: 
its increased value to him, is also increased value 
to them.—Hon. 1. Miil’s Address. 





Wheat..—More than one hundred and fifty varie- 
ties of this grain are known to exist. 
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PLOUGHING. 


Farmers 
opinion on 


have been considerably divided in 
two points connected with ploughs, 
or rather with ploughing ; one of these regarding 
the manner in which the furrow slice should be 
turned over; and the other, the depth to which 
land should be ploughed. Some hve contended 
that the furrow slice should never be laid flat, but 


always in such an inclined position, that the edge | 


of one slice should just rest on the next one, leav- 
ing under the edge so raised, a vacancy nearly as 
deep as the thickness of the furrow slice. This, 
it it contended, is advantageous, by hastening de- 
composition, and by allowing water to pass freely 
off without injury to young plants. Other far- 
mers maintain as strenuously that the furrow slice 
should in all cases be laid perfectly flat, or revers- 
ed in such a manuer that a field after ploughing 
should be as level as before, the plough simply 
reversing the surface of the slice. In this, as in 
a majority of controverted points, our experience 


and observation leads us to conclude that both 
sides are partly right, and both partly wrong. We 


have found that, if on lands strong and with a 
tenacious or impervious subsoil, which retained for 
some time what water fell upon it, the furyow slice 
was slightly lapped, so as to leave a space below, 
young plants suffered less from a wet season, or an 
undue accumulation of water, than they would if 
the furrow slice was fully inverted, and the surface 
made smooth and even. On the contrary, we 
have been led to believe that on a light soil, or 
one inclining to be dry or porous, it was better to 
invert the surface completely, and by rolling, ren- 
der the surface smooth, and its particles as com- 
pact as possible. A surface so treated, will retain 
its moisture longer than if left in a state more 
loose and friable, and the conducting power will 
be increased by the particles being brought more 
closely in contact. Let the farmer, then, whose 
subsoil is impermeable to water, lay his furrows as 
dipping as he pleases ; the more space below, the 
better for him; but on a light porous soil, lay the 
surface flat, and make it as dense as it well] car 
be. The benefit, which compressing sandy soils 
confers, is well understood in Norfolk, in England, 
where the treading of the sheep in feeding the 
turnips in the field, is considered not the least ben- 
eficial part of the culture required for the produc- 
tion of wheat. 

Nearly the same remarks may be applied to the 
other controverted point, viz: that which relates 
to the depth of ploughing. ‘ihe propriety or im- 
propriety of deep ploughing must be determined 
by the soil itself; by its condition, in reference to 


a supply of vegetable matter in the soil, and the | 


depth to which it has been formerly ploughed. 
Where the stratum of fertile soil is thin, and the 
subsoil, no matter from what cause, incapable of 


promoting vegetation, it is bad policy to bring this | 


infertile subsoil to the surface, as a stratum in 
which seeds are to germinate. And where the soil 


is permeable to the depth of twelve or eighteen | 


inches, or as low as the plough can penetrate, and 


is filled with fertilizing materials, deposited by the) 


processes of nature, or by manure applied to the 
surface in cultivation, then the plough may run 
deep without fear of injury to the present crop, and 
the certainty of benefit to the future ones. We 
think the true method of rendering any soil deep 
and fertile, is to plough no deeper, and bring up no 
more of the infertile earth at a time to the surface, 
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than can be thoroughly corrected by manures, to 
be incorporated with it, and thus made friable and 
productive. At each successive ploughing, if 
this course is followed, the soil will be gradually 
deepened and rendered productive to any desired 
depth. By pursuing this course of manuring and 
ploughing, Judge Powell rendered his soils fertile 
to the depth of fourteen inches, and where the 
‘roots of plants have this depth of good earth to 
range in und seek their food, the farmer ean 
hardly fail of securing first rate crops. Every part 
of a soil so prepared, is fit for the germination of | 
seeds to the lowest depth to which the plough can | 
reach; and the more thorough the ploughing is} 
given, the greater will be the surface exposed to | 
the benefits of ration, or the ameliorating influ- 
jences of the atmosphere. One of the greatest 
differences between the old and the new husbandry, 
depends on this question of ploughing. In the | 
,old mode, the plough was used year after year to 
the same depth, and the manure applied with refer- | 
/ence to the crop solely, while the improvement of | 
the soil was wholly left out of sight. As a natural | 
| consequence, “there was no depth of soil,” and 
| when manure failed, the fertility of the Jand was) 
gone, with scarcely a possibility of renovation un- 
| der such a process. In the new husbandry, the 
| Permanent improvement of the soil, by gradual 
)manuring and deepening, is kept steadily in view ; 
‘and hence the accumulation and use of manures 
has received an additional importance. The gar- 
'den is usually far the most fertile part of the farm, 
and this is brought about by the gradual incorpo- | 
ration of manures. with the subsoil raised at each 
successive ploughing, until the requisite depth and 
fertility is gained. On lands long ploughed to a 
unifurm depth, as they were under the old system, 
the pressure of the plough on the same surface, 
gradually formed an impenetrable strata, thus 
forming a fata] obstruction to the roots of plants, 
where it did not naturally exist. In England, on 
soils inclining to clay, and which have been under 








the plough occasionally, or almost perpetually for 
centuries, this impermeable pan is common, and 
one of the most decided advantages found to re- 
sult from the subsoil plough, is the breaking up 
and demolition of this artificial construction to the 
spread and depth of the roots of plants. On the 
old cultivated fields of New England, the same 
difficulty exists more or less, and can be 
and the soil rendered fertile by the same 
successful abroad, 


removed, 
means so 





The too frequent ploughing of land is not to be 
recommended in any case, and unless absolutely 
required to destroy foul weeds, it should receive 
}no further moving than is requisite to fit it for a 
crop. The great mistake of Tull, was, that ploagh- 
ing or pulverization would supersede the use of 
mannring. But experience shows, what indeed 


ploughing is injurious; and that, though essential 
benefits are derived to the soil from the action of 
atmospheric agents, manuring in some form, is in- 
dispensable to successful farming. 
‘that an application of manure should take place 
every time land is cither ploughed and cropped. 


philosophy inculcates, that beyond a certain point, | 


gether, and without this combination, each will be 
funnd defective and incapable of producing such 
results as are certvin to ensue when both separate 
processes are skiltully united. We are therefore 
osed to consider every decided improvement in 
the plough, as a sure indication of progress in 
agriculture; a proof that another step in the cor- 
rection and dissipation of ancient error has been 
gained ; the means 
provided for still further and more important ad- 
vances, —.4lbany Cultivator. 


dis} 


and the way opened and 


From the same. 


PRESERVING WIN!ER APPLES, 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tuckrer—Last April a 
year, I visited a friend, when he made me a present 
of a large dish of fine flavored apples, and it being 
out of season to have apples in such a good state 
of preservation, I inquired his mode of keeping 
them. He informed me that in the fall he made a 
box six feet long and two feet deep, which he 
sunk into the ground to a level with the surface, 
then he filled the box with sound apples, and cov- 
ered it with boards in the form of a roof, but leav- 
ing an opening at both ends. The roof he also 
covers with straw and earth, to the usual thickness 
of an apple or potato hole. In this condition he 
leaves it till the apples are frozen, but as soon as 
a thaw comes, he makes it perfectly air tight, and 
in a few days the frost is altogether removed, and 
the apples are as fresh and perfect as when they 
were taken from the trees. 

Iam aware that this is an excellent plan, be- 
cause I know that most of the apples and potatoes 
in holes rot and decay, in consequence of the 
warm and foul air accumulating having no oppor- 
tunity to escape. I thought, however, to improve 
it. I consequently, last fall, buried my apples in 
the usual way ; then I took four strips of one inch 
boards and nailed them together in the form of a 
chimney, leaving a vacancy in the middle, of one 
inch square; this I placed in the centre of the ap- 
ple hole, the end resting on the apples inside, and 
the other end projecting two feet above the ground, 
‘This succeeded far beyond my expectations. The 
vacancy in the chimney was barely sufficient to 
permit the warm and foul air to escape, and not 
30 large as to let the frost in to affect the apples. 
My family, during the winter, whenever they wish- 
ed to have apples for consumption, only removed 
the chimney and reached in with the hand to get a 


‘supply, and then replaced it again; and] can as- 


| 
| 


It may be said | 


sure you, that of eight bushels which were thus 
buried, only three rotten and five or six slightly 
affected apples were discovered, whereas my neigh- 
bors, who buried their apples in the old fashioned 
way, lost a large quantity. 
WILLIAM J. EYER. 
Cattawissa, Ps. July 7th, 1840. 


Importance of Avricullure.—The world is ina 
air way to be driven into an appreciation of the 


‘importance of agriculture, and the great truth will 
lvet be understood, that to the lubor of the hus- 


On land that has been brought to a high state of | 


fertility, the decomposition of the rich sward will 
usually prove a sufficient dressing for a single 
crop; but for a repetition or rotation of crops, 
| manures cannot be withheld without a certain de- 


bandman, to the production of actual wealth from 
the soil, more than to all the transmutations and 
changes such wealth may afterwards undergo, 
is national prosperity owing. ‘ihe interests of the 
world are identified ; it is only when these inter- 


terioration of the soil, and a probable lessening of | ests are disarranged by ignorance or cupidity, that 


/the crop. 


Ploughing and manuring must go to- general distress ensues.—/b, 
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| were effected under such influences and agencies. We 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
It is highly gratifying to observe the renewed and- 
Some years | 


strong interest now taken in agriculture. 
ago this interest seemed to be at its height, under the 
enlightened, indetatigable, and intense devotion of Sir | 
John Sinclair and the Rev, Arthur Young. Aided by | 
many intelligent coadjutors and enjoying the liberal pat- 
ronage of the government, they effected immense bene- | 
fits to the agricultural interest. They awakened uni- | 
versal attention. They obtained the establishment of a | 
national board of agriculture; they procured surveys of 
all the counties of England, which were published by 
the order and at the expense of the board ; and full and 
statistical returns of al! the parishes in Scotland. These, 
Sir John Sinclair embodied in his general report of the 
agriculture of Scotland. In addition to this he publish- 
ed in two octavo volumes a distinct treatise of the hus- 
bandry of Scotland, one of the most valuable works ever 
given to the agricultural public; and after this, what 
he denominates his Code of Agriculture. This has been 
through several editions abroad, and has also been pub- 
lished in this country with notes by the American edi- 
tor. This book was intended, from a general survey of 
the whole ground which he had passed over, to collate, 
combine, and condense the most valpable information 
and the most useful, practical and settled points and 
principles of agriculture ; and must long remain a stan- 
dard work on this subject. In addition to this he visited 
“tanders, and published some remarks on the agrical- 
ture of that country—a very imperfect work on that 
subject, because the kindling of a war between France 
and England obliged him suddenly tu return home be- 
fore he had accomplished his researches. In addition 
to this, an agricultural society in England had, at their 
own expense, sent out the Rev. Mr Radcliffe to Flan- 
ders, who published an interesting account of his tour, 
with very full details on the objects of it—a highly in- 
structive volume. 
At the same time Arthur Young publistec in many 
volumes his agricultural tours through the several parts 
of England, which are full of entertaining and practical 


observations. Many other highly intelligent writers 
entered the lists, and the science inseparable from the 


practice always advanced with rapid strides. About 
this time Sir Humphrey Davy, with his admirable ge- 
nius and learning and attractive manner, could! render 
a course of lectures on agricultural chemistry interesting 
to a very full attendance of the highest order of the no- 
bility and gentry of both sexes. This was the “ book 
farming "’ part ofthe businees, which kindled a flame that | 
illuminated all of England, and was reflected upon this 





country, where it was eagerly drank in by such minds 
as Washington, and other distinguished minds, particu | 
larly in our own good State of Massachusetis, in New | 


York and in Pennsylvania. [f nothing else came of it, | 
it every where set the plough to work, and revealed to | 
men the high importance of this great interest and its | 
capability of improvement far beyond what it had al- 
ready reached. 
The Bath Society about the same time distinguished | 


itself by its many valuable publications ; and many in-| bosoms of the philanthropic and humane. 


Sie , Fea 
dividuals came forward with the commuvication of lngh- | 


ly important experiments in cultivation. Great atten- hail not merely with pleasure butenthusiasm. We want 
tion, likewise, was paid to the improvement, more par: to say much more than we have room for. 


ticularly of sheep and horned cattle; and this attention | 
| 


and virtuous, and religious men, or by debased and ig- 


mission to the present time. 

We should be very glad, if the means, which are in 
our possession, were at hand where we write, to sub- 
stantiate and exhibit the immense improvements which 


shall have, we trust, some future opportunity of demon- 
strating this. We have only to say that they were most 
obvious and ex:raordinary, and amply compensated the 
labors and fulfilled the predictions of these patriotic in- 
dividuals by whom they had been brought about. Af- 
tera while, as it happens with all human affairs, the 
flood tide began to ebb; and for a while, with the ex- 
ception of the improve nent of the live stock of the 
country, as above alluded to, the attention to this great 
subject seemed to flag; and from the advancement of 
the science and the bettering of the practice, it was di- 
rected principally to the discussion and controversy re- 
specting what are called the Corn Laws, which witha 
view to protect the landlord and grower of grain, forbid 
the introduction of foreign wheat or flour, until from 
scarcity or other circumstances, wheat has reached a 
certain price fixed by statute. 

Things have now changed. The direct and practical 
improvement of agriculture is now claiming a deep inte- 
rest throughout the United Kingdom. Men of science 
are turning their attention to it. Men of the highest 
wealth and rank are turning their attention to it. What 
is better than all this, the practical cultivators of the 
soil are turning increased and exact attention to it, and 
are communicating the results of their inquiries and ex- 
periments through the medium of the agricultural jour- 
nals. The Highland Society 0° Scotland, has distin- 
guished itself by the valuable communications which it 
has given to the public. A new national agricultural 
society has been formed, which embraces gentlemen of 
the highest rank and influence, and extensive landhold- 
ers, and vast numbers of practical farmers, who hold 
their annual cattle shows, where every stimulus which 
distinction and substantial gulden rewards can apply, 
are presented to competition and excellence. They 
have published four numbers of an agricultural journal, 
designed to be continued, and whose continuance is 
greatly to be desired, if the numbers already given are 
to be regarded as a fair sample of what may be expect- 
ed. At their great meeting at Smithfield the last year, 
our distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr Webster, addressed 
the meeting, being called up by a complimentary toast 
to his own country. This year the meeting was ad- 
dreased by our Ambassador at the court of St. James, 
Mr Stevenson. We gave Mr Webster's admirable re- 
marks on the occasion, and we hope the publishers of 
the Farmer will give Mr Stevenson’s to -their readers, 
which do him equal honor. [Mr Stevenson's speech 
has been published in the Farmer.) One sentiment em- 
bodied in it, coming from a Virginia planter, is sufficient- 
ly remarkable—viz: 

“ [t (agriculture) became then the cause not of their 
country or his, but that of mankind ; and who so poor 
or sordid in spirit, as to think only of himself or his 
country, when the great question was, whether the 
earth should be inhabited and cultivated by enlightened, 


norant human beings and hordes of savages?" 


A noble sentiment, most truly, which if acted upon to 
its just extent, might well inspire bright hopes in the 


This encouragement to agriculture in England, we 


Its effects 
will scarcely fail to be felt in our country almost as} 
| 





much as at home. We are now but twelve days apart. 
The London papers come to us wet from the press. ‘The 
two great nations—the mother and the daughter—are 
beginning to have butone pulse; and every stirring of 
the waters in that land of our fathers, sends not its rip- 
ple but its wave to our shores. 

Let us encourage a generous and noble competition 
in this most generous and peaceful of all arts. We are 
no longer in leading strings ; and if we cannot move on 
in our agricultural improvement with an equal step, let 
us see that we do not lag far behind. H.C. 





FINE PEACHES. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a generous box of deli- 
cious peaches from our friend E. Phinney, Esq, of Lexing- 
ton, the product of his orchard. For size and flavor we 
have not seen or tasted any that will compare with them. 
Fruit of this description will sell for 37 1-2 to 50 cents 
per dozen in our market. Is not this a sufficient induce- 
ment to those who live at a marketing distance to raise 
good fruit? Does it cost any more to rear a tree pro- 
ducing good fruit than it does to raise a tree whose 
fruit is indifferent or bad? No: certainly not; and 
there is no excuse for inferior fruit. Every farmer may 
have as good fruit as this we have tasted, by first ob- 
taining good varieties and then by paying proper atten- 


tion to his trees. J. B. 





MASS. HOR'TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ty NOTICE —The premiums for the best Dablias 
will be awarded on Wednesday, the 23d inst. ‘The 
specimens must be in the stands before 10 o'clock, A. M. 
All the cultivators who intend to compete for the prizes 
are respectfully invited to meet at the Hall, 23 Tremont 
Row, on Saturday next, at 11 o'clock, as judges will 
then be appointed and arrangements made for the Dah- 
lia show. 

It is hoped that all the cultivators will be present at 
the meeting. Per order, 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 


Sept. 12th. 





Pensian Garpexs.—There is no luxury in Persia 
comparable to their extensive grounds, planted with the 
choicest fruit trees. These grounds are left open to the 
stranger, and although belonging to many proprietors, 
their boundaries are merely a row of trees or a gutter 
of water. The Persian mode of irrigation is ingenious 
and complete, their soil most prodigal—their peaches, 
melons and grapes of a flavor unknown in Europe.— 
Then they have their olive grounds, which are very ex- 
tensive; and the luxury on horseback of inhaling the 
odor in a thicket of flowers for miles around, must be 
felt in order to be appreciated. It is customary to form 
parties and spend whole daysin the gardens, pitching a 
tent, &c., but this is unnecessary, since the night air 
gives no humidity. Give a “ punabard"’ or sixpence 
to the proprietor and you may remain in his garden all 
day and surfeit yourself with fruit, which forms much of 
the summer food of the Persians. —Persian Reminisences. 





Quince Busues.—A correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, at Norwich, Conn., says that while quince 
bushes were generally killed in-Connecticut last winter, 
he noticed a ciuster of them standing in his native gar- 
den, just as they did forty years ago, and that the secret 
of their safety, he presumes, may be found in the fact 
that they stand close under the north side of a stone 
wall, which so shades them as to retard the starting of 
the sap until the hard frosts are over. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monvay, Sept. 14, 1840. 
Reported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 380 Beef Cattle, 675 Stores, 4800 Sheep, 
and 975 Swine. 

Puices.— Reef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were fully sustained. We quote First quality, $5 75 a 
$6 00. Second quality, 85 25a $5 50. 
$400 a 85.00. 

Stores.—Yearlings, $8 a $11. ‘Two Year Old $14 
a $18. Three Year Old, $22 a $28. 

Sheep.—Dull—lots were sold at S1 12, $1 25, $1 42, 
$1 66, $l 75, $1 83, and $2 00. 

Swine —Dull, and prices have further declined. Lots 
to peddie 3, 3 1-8, 3 1-4, and 33-8 for sows, and 4, 
41-8, 41-4 and 43-5 for barrows. At retail 3 1-2 


to 5. 
A ERT SEL PRD TEESE DT 


THER MOMETRICAL, 


Reported tor the New England Farmer. 


Third quality, 








Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 





Northerly exposure, weeks ending September 13. 











Sept. 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. | 
Monday, 7| 54 75 es ae 
Tuesday, 8 | 55 | St | 6s | S. | 
Wednesday, 9 64 73 73} ~=S.W. 
Thursday, 10| 64 | 82 | 62 | SE. | 
Friday, il | 56 | 70 55 | N. 
Saturday, 12; 680 60 54 N. E. 
Sunday, 13] 45 | 62 sy | N. 


Fair weather every day at !2 o'clock. 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 
most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 
Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 
Peach und Cherry, especially, are of the finest 
size, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 
of varieties unsurpassed. The Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 
ering Plants, will be sent to all who apply; in that Cata- 
logue —— of the very best kinds of fruits, so far as proved, 
are particularly designated by a star. 

Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose- 
berries, and Mulberries for silk—Scotch Larch, Lindens, 
Sycainores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias, splendid Paonies, &c. &c. Trees when so ordered, 
will be securely packed for transportation to distant places, 


and all orders promptly executed a _ 
sLIAM KENRICK, 





WwW 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Sept. 9, 13840. 
eptDI 


NOTICE. 

The Rhede Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, hold their election at their hall, in Paw- 
tuxet,on Wednesday the 23d inst (having been postponed 
from the 9th inst.)—!o meet at 9, A. M. An address will be 
delivered at 11 o’clock, A. M., by the Hon. Judge Pitman. 
Dinner will be provided for the members, at the expense of 
the Society, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Butter offered for premiums must be entered by 7 o'clock, 
A. M., on said day. WM. RHODES, Treasurer. 

September 9. 





TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 


casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to tl feet lony, suitable for 
ploughing or draft chains, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





BONE MANURE 
The subscriber informs his friends andthe publi:, that 
aiter ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure, 


Orders for Rone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near ‘Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, 1840. 


NAHUM WARi). 





HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 

and style, recently received from Liverpool and for sale at the 

New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 





May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





~- 


GRAIN CRADLES, 





general use in the New England States, where they were tll 
of late but litde known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 


years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 


harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of cradling, 


that we must suppose that it will he the only mode adopted) Frax. (American). 2 
hereafter, and the grain cradie will become of as much use,| Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, .« ° 


as an implement of husbandry, as the plough now is. 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the mest nm- 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superier manner and made of the best cast steel. 





Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For Sale 
A large quantity of superior European and 
American Ornamental Trees, well calculated 
for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit 
Trees embracing a great variety of the most ap- 
proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘The trees, and all 


other productions can now be selected and marked, and will | 


be for warded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- 
move the same. 


Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- | 


proved European and American varieties. 

Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 

Brighton, August 12. 


HYACINTHS, 

The subscribers have received a large assortment of Dou- 
ble and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown Imperials, and Lilies; they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Ponies, 
which will be furnished at exe day’s notice. Lilies and 
Ponies, and Crown Imperials, should be planted in August 
or the first of September. We shall receive a great variety 
of Bulhous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 
tice will be given. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

August 26. 

GARD<NER»S’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before iniport- 
ed. 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &e. &e. 

April 22. 


BOY WANTS A SITUATION. 


A smart active boy, about 16, wants a situation w.th a far- 
mer where he can have an opportunity to learn the practice 
of agriculture, with whom he wishes to stay until of age. 
Inquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

August 26. 

PATENT SPRING BALANCE, 

A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
ly use, a very simple contrivance for weighing small articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. 

July 15. 

lh ENCE CHAINS, 

Just received from England, at the New England Agricul 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 
chain fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 15. 


BERKSHIKE HOGS. 
The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 
Berkshire Hogs: also, pigs 7*8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 


Inguire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at Brighton. 
July 9. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


} 
} 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 




















a 
rom To 
Aum, American, : pound 5 54 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. 550 576 
jenn et Ml 500 525 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel 176) 226 
* Domestic, . : a... 200, 260 
Derr, mess, : 7 , barrel 14.00 1450 
met. « . . ° a " 13 50 
prime, phage yet : | 10.00 
Beeswax, white, pound 37 40 
yellow, ss 28 29 
Baisties, American, os 35 70 
Burtea, shipping, » 10 il 
dairy, ” 18 25 
Canov es, mould, “ 13 i4 
dipped, ” | 
sperin, te wv 
Curese, new milk, pound) 10 
Ciper, ‘ dozen’ 125, 160 
refined, barrel’ 200) 400 
Boxe Manure, , bushel | 32 
in casks, se 37 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, pound 
southern, geese, - “ 46 
ad 9 12 
;quintal) 250) 262 
Bay, Chaleur, ‘Sy. 187] 226 
Haddock, = a 100! 113 
Mackerel, No.1. , | barrel |12 50 | 13 00 
No. 2, ‘ ; 11050] 1075 
0. 3, . ° | oe 512) 637 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. | “s 
Salmon, No.1, ; “ 1600/17 00 
Flour, Genesee, cush, . : =. 537) 550 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 662) 6765 
Richmond canal, ” | 6 50 
Alexandria wharf, ; «@ 
Rye, . ° ; o« | 325 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. = “ 312) 325 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, ts 61 62 
white, . e “a 59 | 60 
Rye, northern, we 57 60 
Barley, “ ° : | “6 
Oats, northern, (prime) “ 36 33 
southern, ; 25; 28 
GrinpsTonNes, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough | 18 00 | 19 00 
do. do. do. finished} 28 00 | 30 00 
Hama, northern, . ; ; . pound) 0;} U1 
southern and western, . a 9; 10 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 15 00 | 16 00 
Eastern screwed, 10 50 | 
Hops, Ist quality, pound) 20/ 2 
2d quality, 9 | 20 
Lanp, Boston, " ll 12 
southern, . ° ‘ ‘ " il 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city tamage, |“ 26 28 
do. country do, | « 23 26 
Baltimore city tannage, 45 22 26 
do. dry hides, “ 20 22 
New York red, light, ‘ ' 19; 20 
Boston, do. slaughter, " 2; 
Boston dry hides, ™ 18; 20 
Lime, best sort, . | cask 75 | 80 
Mo tasars, New Orleans, jgallon 20 ar 
Sugar House, _ 
O11, Sperm, Spring, } & 1 00 103 
inter, “ 110} 112 
Whale, refined, ‘ . ike “Ee 40; 45 
Linseed, American, , & 
Neat’s Foot, . , ss 95 


PLaster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 


Porx, extra clear, barrel 16 00) 17 @0 





clear, . ‘ , ; 16 00 
Mess, ? : ; ; | * (145011560 
Prime, . : . - | “ 1300} 1400 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel | 400 
Red Top, southern, | « 70 80 
northern, iy | 416@ 
Canary, ‘ ‘ . 200! 226 
Hemp, Pies 225) 260 
Flax, . , r , 200} 260 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound 13 14 
Southern Clover, - ° " 16 
Soap, American, Brown, . ° is. 4 6 
“ Castile, . -a. = a 13 
TALLow, tried, ; _—. 84 ® 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . ; : pr M. 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 45 48 
American, full blood, washed, “ 40 45 

do. 3-4ths do, . 40 | 
do. 1-2 do. “ 35 | 96 
do. 1-4 and common, ” 35; ow 
= { Pulles superfine, . ° = 42 45 
a2) No.1, . . va 35! 48 
4) SE ers ae. 23\ 25 
z ~\ No. 34 P ; ° ; 18 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Mr Rennie, in an article on American song 
birds in the Mavazine of Natural History, has an 
interesting account of the mocking bird, which he 
gays seems to be the prince of al! sony birds, being 
altogether unrivailed in the extent and variety of 
his vocal powers ; and, besides the fulness and 


melody of his original notes, he has the faculty of: 


imitating the notes of other birds, from the clear 
mellow tones of the wood thrush to the 
scream of the bald eagle. 
he faithfully follows his originals, while in force 
and sweetness of expression he greatly improves 
upon them. His own notes are bold and full, and 
varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist 
of short expressions of two, three, or at most five 
or six, syllables, generally expressed with great 


savage 


emphasis and rapidity, and continued with un- | 


diminished ardor, for half an hour or an hour at a 
time. While singing he expands his wings and 


his tail, glistening with white, keeping time to his | 


own music, and the buoyant gaity of his action is 
no less fascinating than his song. He often de- 
ceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves 
are sometimes imposed upon by this admirable 
mimic. In confinement he loses little of the pow- 
er or energy of his song. He whistles the 
dog ; Cwsar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. He cries like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen hurries about, with feathers on end, to 
protect her injured brood. His imitations of the 
brown thrush are often interrupted by the crowing 
of cocks; and his exquisite warblings after the 


for 


blue bird, are mingled with the screaming of 


swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moon- 
light, both in the wild and tame state, he sings the 
whole night long. ‘The hunters, in their night ex- 
cursions, know that the moon is rising the instant 
they begin to hear his delightful sol». His natural 


notes partake of a character similar to those of the | 


brown thrush, but they ure more sweet, more ex-| 
pressive, more varied, and uttered with greater 


rapidity. 


VIRTUES OF COLD WATER. 

Our readers have seen it announced that a new 
set of medical aspirants in Germany profess to 
cure all diseases by the internal aud external use 
of cold water. A considerable Jaugh has been 
raised at their expense, but for our part, we do 
not think they are altogether off the track. Using 
cold water—and that only—-for a constant drink, 


and bathing repeatedly, will cure more maladies | 


than most persons would imagine. Let the invalid 
who drinks excessive quantities of warm liquids, or 
liquids of a worse character, and who neglects to 
purify his blood with frequent ablutions—let hin 
try the above experiment, and if he does not find 
himself better in the course of six months, his 
disease is probably of a nature which medicine it- 
elf will not reach. We do not, however, go 
altogether with the M. D.’s mentioned above; we 
do not believe cold water will do every thing, 
though we seriously think it will do much. 


health. We have known persons 
these when pronounced incurable by the physi- 
cians. But such is our opinion of cold water that 
we think it deserves to be classed with the princi- 
ples just spoken of. —Philad. Ledger. 


to be cured by 


In measure and accents | 


Diet, | 


air, and exercise, are the three great principles of ! 





| 4 Beautiful Sentiment.—Tie late eminent 


| judge, Sir Allen Park, once said at a public meet- 
‘ing in London: 

| © We live in the midst of blessings, till we are 
|utterly insensible of their greatness, and of the 
‘sources from whence they flow. We speak of 
our civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, 


to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the pages 
‘of man’s history, and what would his laws have 
been—what lis civilization? Christianity is mix- 
ed up with our very being and our daily life ; 
there is not a fainiliar object around us, which 


does not wear a different aspect, because the light | 


of Christian hope is on it—not 2a law which does 
not owe its truth and gentleness to Christianity — 
not a custom which cannot be traced, in all its 
holy and healthful parts, to the Gospel.” 


When Noah planted the first vine and retired, 
‘satan approached and said—*{ will nourish you, 
;charming plant!” Ife quickly fetched three ani- 
mals—a sheep, a lion, and a hog, and killed them 
| one after another near the vine. The virtues of the 
| blood of these three animals penetrated it, and are 
| still manifest in its growth, When a man drinks 
jone goblet he is then agreeable, gentle, friendly. 
| ‘that is the nature of the lamb. When he drinks 
two, he is like a lion, and says, * Who is like to 
|me?” he then talks of stupendous things. When 
he drinks more, his senses forsake him, and at 
length he wallows in the mire, Need it be said 
that he resembles the hog, 


” 





} 

| 

| 

| 

| A Good Reference.—* Do you know Mr ? 
| asked one friend of another, referring to an old 
| gentleman who was famous for his fondness for the 
| extract of hop. 

| * Yes, sir, I know him very well.” 

| «What kind of a man is he ?” 

| « Why, in the morning, when he gets up he is a 
beer barrel ; and in the evening, when he goes to 
bed, he is a barrel of beer.” 


he Marshall in Cincinnati, who has furnished 


several paragraphs for the newspapers, in his 
rounds of census taking, gives the following: In 


the fifth ward of that city he states that he found 
two instances of the instability of fortune. In 
destitute circumstances dependents for the bread 
of the day on the labors of the day, were two 
women, one a grand daughter of « distinguished 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the other a cou- 
sin of a late Governor of New Jersey. 
mn 
| An Trishinan from the bogs, having to put a let- 
‘ter on board a vessel, arrived too late, for the barge 
‘had put off for the vessel with a full sail; the 
Irishman ran along the shore and kept up with the 
‘boat, As it was going to weather the point, they 
lowered sail; the fellow being nearly exhaust- 
ed, gave up the chase, crying, “arrah, honey! 
if yowre going to strip to il, the devil himself can’t 
catch you!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


Mr Marsh, a chemist, connected with the Royal 
Arsenal, England, has discovered that iron, which 
'has remained a considerable time under water, 
‘when reduced to small grains, or an impalpable 
' powder, will become red hot and ignite any object 
| with which it may be brought in contact. 


and forget entirely how large a share of all is due | 


URATE AND POUDRETTE., 

An establishment for the manufacture of the Manures 
called Urate and Pondrette has been erected, at a cousidera- 
ble expense, in the State of New Jersey, near the city of 
New York: and an act of incorporation has been granted hy 
the legis.ature of the State of New Jersey, by the name ot 
“The Lodi Manufacturing Company,” for purposes et agri- 
culture, wherein it is provided, that 500 shares, i portion of 
the stock reserved for subscription by farmeis and > arcdeners, 
within a limited time, shell be entitled to receive 5) tushels 
of Proudrette yearly for five years, viz. in 1840, 1541, 1342, 
1843, and 1344, upon each share of $100, which is at the rate 
of 2u per cent. per annum, for those years, and after that 
veriod to receive an equal dividend with the other stock- 
set nt 

The Manufactory has gone into operation according to 
law ; a sufficient number of shares having beeu subscribed 
for that pu: pose, and capital paid in; and the first dividend 
| has been regularly paid to the subscribers—the next divi- 
dend is payable in September. But the Company needs a 
larger moneyed capital than it now has, to carry it on to bet- 
ter advantage. Inquiries having heen made wheter all the 
stock had heen taken, and the difficulty at the present time 
of obtaining funds, to a sufficient amount, from a few indi- 
viduals, has induced a renewal of this notice to farmers and 
gardeners, and every other person who may have spare funds, 
(as every person is now permitted to subseribe,) that there is 
yet a considerable portion of the reserved stock, which, by 
law, is to receive 20 percent. per annum, payable in Prou- 
drette, one half in May, and the other half in September, in 
the years 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, not yet subscribed 
for, and the books are now open to receive subscriptions for 
the same, by any person, whetber gardener, farmer or other- 
wise, at the office of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, No. 
72 Cedar Street, in the city of New York. Terms for the 
reserved stock, $100 per share in cash; and for the other 
portion of the stock an instalment of 825 per share on sub- 
scribing, and the residue (being 875 per share) to be called 
in by instalments of 85 per share, after thirty days notice 

These manures have heen fairly tested and very generally 
approved of as being the cheapest and best manures, and 
inore economically applied than any other known substance 
used for manure. 

As the article can be furnished from the city of New York, 
only to a limited extent, (not more than sufficient to manure 
35,000 acres annually,) it must follow, that in a few years it 
will necessarily be confined to the use of the stockholders 
alone. 

It is important to agriculture, and the enterprise deserves 
the liberal support of every enlightened farmer. By order, 

WILLIAM M. WILSON, Secretary. 


At an election for Directors of the Lodi Mannfacturing 
Company, held at Jersey City on the 6th day of July, 1840, 
the following persons were elected Directors of the Compa- 
ny, to hold their offices until the first Monday in October 
next, namely, Anthony Dey and Jacob C. Dey, of New 
York; J. D. Miller, Andrew S. Garr and Rodman M. Price, 
of New Jersey. 

Agust 12. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upeatile, These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the safest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck. and by a ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 

July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS FROM HAWS’S STOCK. 


The subscriber has on hand a few lJittres, from some of 
the largest and finest sows in the country, sired by Losing’s 
and other nnported boars. Also, the smaller class of Berk- 
shire pigs, which are very heautiful animals, and delicious 
porkers. Either of the above stocks will he disposed of 
extremely low by applying to Z. STANDISH. 


N. B. The pigs will he neatly caged and shipped at New 
York, without extra charge, if required. Unquestionable 
reference will be given for thorough breeding. 

Albany, August 19. 4t 
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